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AutizSiaveryv Fourival. 


| speak in the spirit of the British [4merican?] law, 
which makes liberty commeusurate with, and insepara- 
ble from, the British (American?) soil—which proclaims, 
even to the stranger and the sojourner, the moment he 
sets his foot upon British fag tageee | earth, that the 
ground on which he treads is holy, and consecrated by 
the Genius of Universal Pmancipation. No matter in 
what language his doom may have been pronounced ;— 
no matter what complexion, incompatible with freedom, 
an Indian or an African sun may have burnt upon him; 
—no matter in what disastrous battle his liberty may 
have been cloven down:—no matter with what solemni- 
ties he may have been devoted upon the altar of slavery: 
the firet moment he touches tne sacred soil of Britain, 
Somyge al the altar and the god sink together in the 

ust; his soul walke abroad in her own majesty: his bo- 
dy swells beyoud the measute of his chains, that burst 
from around him, and he stands redeemed, regenerated, 
and disenthralted, by the irresistible Genius of (/niversal 
Emuacipation.'—Curran. 











NOTICE TO DELEGATES, 
For the information of our friends, who 
may be appointed by the different Socie- 
ties to attend the next stated meeting of 
the American Convention, to be held in 
Washington City next month, we are re- 
quested to state that a room has been 
provided in the City Hall for the accom- 
modation of the Convention. It is confi- 
dently believed that there will be a large 
meeting.—G. 





MERITED REBUKE. 

The following communication, “writ- 
ten (as the author says in a private note) 
in great haste, and with more regard to 
the matter than the elegance of the lan- 
guage it is conveyed in,” contains a just 
rebuke to the vatity and injustice of 
the American people, and deserves a can- 
did interpretation. It is divested of all 
asperity of feeling, though it justly crim- 
inates the inconsistent conduct of our 
countrymen. Some further remarks upon 
this communication will be found in a 
subsequent page.—c. 


To the editors of the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 

GenTLemMeN—During a short stay in 
the U. States, which | visited with motives 
of curiosity, as well as to enlarge my ac- 
quaintance with its general history, 
and its progress in morals and the 
arts, I have been frequently astounded at 
the ignorance of the Americans on the 
subject of monarchical governments,—It 
has been in vain that I have urged the 
total freedom from all restraint in Eng- 
land, but such as is necessary for the 
common good; I have been regarded as 
the subject of a despot, and the slave of 
an arbitrary government. I need scarcely 
deny this to you, whose avocations have 
inevitably made you acquainted with dif- 
ferent governments: but for the informa- 
tion of the American public, I declare, 
thatthe King of England has no pow- 
er over the meanest individual in his 
realms, more than the meanest individu- 
al has over those above him—and that the 
humblest individual would not hesitate to 


turn a nobleman out of his house, if he 
should presume to enter it without per- 
mission.—I will go yet further, and de- 
clare, that no English nobleman or gen- 
tleman would presume to enter the cot- 
tage of an English Peasant, without tak- 
ing off his hat, and making a respectful 
and polite obeisance. 

I have neither leisure nor inclination, 
at present, to draw a parallel between 
our different governments; but J cannot 
leave this religious city without calling 
the attention of its inhabitants to the 
subject of the slaves, and cautioning 
them that they have no pretence to boast 


:|of the freedom of their country, till all 


the subjects of their country are equally 
free. 
Ilas not America, with her boasted su- 
periority over the “Old Country,” yet 
discovered that to be free is the right of 
all human beings? and can she urge an 
argument to the contrary, to which reli- 
gion, humanity, benevolence, or equity, 
will respond in the affirmative ? Certain- 
ly not. Yet are there those, as pain- 
ful experience has taught me, who juas- 
tify, or affect to justify, slavery. It is 
to such I would more particularly address 
myself, and I begin by asking, “Do they 
believe the Mosaic History of Creation— 
that the blacks have a common origin 
with the whites—and that they are made 
in the image of God?” If these things 
are pobre § I need go no farther ; but I 
will ask yet two more questions, and 
then leave the subject—not because 
other arguments are wanting, but because 
those already urged are demonstrative 
both of the impiety and flagrant injus- 
tice of slavery. 1 now ask, “Is it believ- 
ed the blacks have souls—and that they 
are comprehended in the redemption by 
Christ ?”—If so, “How will they be re- 
ceived in Paradise, and what distinction 
will there be made between them and 
the whites?”—It is impossible to con- 
ceive a distinction ; yet will man unhe- 
sitatingly vaunt a superiority, which he 
believes the Deity will not recognize. — 
Truly has Shakspeare said, 
“Vain man, 
“Dressed ina little brief authority, plays such 
fantastic tricks 

Before high heaven—as make the angels weep.” 
I blush for my fellow creatures. 
not call them Christians. 

| find I shall grow prolix if I give ut- 
terance to my feelings. The application 
1 would make of the subject is, to advise 
those, who so highly extol the liberties 
and equal rights which they fancy the 
Americans enjoy, that they have a long 
stride to make before they can boast, 
like England, that she extends the rights 
of citizenship and liberty to every cast 
of color without distinction, nor places 
the right of ownership, or any other 
arbitrary distinction, between the highest 
and the lowest individual.—T his is liber- 


I can- 





ty, and this liberty is superlatively enjoy- 
ed by An ENGLIsHMan. 





ADDRESS TO THE FREE COLORED 
PEOPLE. 


The following address was prepared 
in obedience to a resolution of the Ame- 
rican Convention, passed at its last ses- 
sion, in Baltimore. Several thousand 
copies have been circulated, in pamphlet 
form. We cheerfully give it a place in 
our columns. 


Fetiow Citizens, 


The American Convention, composed 
of delegates from the various societies 
established for your benefit in the United 
States, have determined again to address 
you on the best means of promoting your 
welfare and prosperity, having a confident 
hope that the advice we may have to offer 
will be received by you with attention 
and regard. 

And in the first place we would earn- 
estly recommend you to cultivate feelings 
of piety and gratitude to your Heavenly 
Father for the many blessings you enjoy. 
It has pleased him to cast vour lot in a 
civilized land, among a christian people, 
whilst the nation from whence you sprang 
remains yet in a state of barbarity. And 
above all, he has blessed you with civil 
and religious liberty, while 86 many of 
your brethren are held in cruel bondage. 
We entreat you to prize these blessings 
as you ought, remembering that for all 
our privileges, we shall have to render an 
account in the final day of retribution. 
Let it be your earnest endeavor diligently 
to attend to divine service, as a principal 
means of increasing your growth in piety; 
and let such as are heads of families take 
their children with them, that they may 
be brought up in the fear and admonition 
of the Lord, carefully restraining them 
from idleness, evil company, frequenting 
places of dissipation, and the crying sins 
of lying and profane swearing: endeavor 
to have them taught some suitable, and 
if possible, some mechanical employment, 
and thereby ensure them an honest live- 
lihood. It was a maxim among the Jews, 
that “he who neglected to have his son 
taught some employment, made him a 
thicf.” We believe the responsibility of 
parents is an awful one, and can only be 
fulfilled by those who endeavour to walk 
soberly and honestly with their God, who 
alone can qualify them by the gift of his 
grace for every good word and work. 
Next to correctness of conduct, nothing 
will tend more to raise your standing in 
Society than the acquisition of school 
learning; knowledge is emphatically said 
to be power; be especially careful then 
to have your children properly educated; 
—by so doing you will furnish them with 
the means of ming useful and respec- 
table members of Society. Now when 
the public have provided ample means for 
the instruction of your children, those 
who neglect to send them to school as- 
sume an awful responsibility, and we 


earnestly entreat you to avail yourselves 
of the advantage. The institution of 
Savings Banks where small sums are re- 
ceived on interest, have been a blessing 
to the poor, and we beg you to make de- 
posits in them whenever in your power. 
The perusal of the Scriptures of Trath 
cannot but have a salutary tendency to 
all who practice it. Let the awful themes 
on which they treat, be often the subject 
of your reading and reflection, earnestly 
seeking for the aid of that divine Spirit 
by which alone they can be useful in 
amending our lives. Be moderate in your 
dress and expenditures, avoidmg vain 
show and pride,the source of many temp- 
tations; whatever be your income, endea- 
vor to live within it, and you will then 
have something to give to the unfortu- 
nate. Consider not a debt only as an 
inconvenience, you will find it a serious 
evil; but if you become indebted, remem- 
ber to pay punctually, as by one man’s 
neglect many are made to suffer; the 
man who does not pay his baker may 
prevent him from paying his butcher, the 
butcper from paying his taylor,and so on; 
whereas by punctuality, all are paid in 
their turn. Avoid as much as possible, 
disputes and litigation: by going to law, 
both parties suffer loss both in time and 
money, a passions are raised,and the 
important injunction of our Saviour, to 
forgive each other’s trespasses, is entirely 
neglected, to say nothing of the heinous 
crime of false testimony, which we fear 
is too often given in the heat of a law- 
suit. Avoid the pernicious habit of drink- 
ing drams, it too frequently leads to 
drunkenness, and the consequent ruin of 
soul and body. Cruelty, violence and 
murder follow in the train of evils caused 
by intemperance. Let the recollection 
of the neglected wives abandoned with 
their children, and the many victims of a 
drunken frolic sent to an untimely grave, 
serve to warn you as you approach the 
tipling house, often the scene of riot and 
debauchery. Remember to keep your 
matrimonial vows, let no act of impru- 
dence give cause for jealousy, for better 
is a morsel of bread where love and con- 
fidence prevail, than the greatest feasting 
with strife and revelings. Husband and 
wife, parent and child, master and servant. 
should lear, to bear with each other’s 
failings, remembering that we are all im- 
perfect creatures, and avoid provoking 
each other unto anger—a soft answer, 
said the wise man, turneth away wrath. 

“What is the blooming tincture of the skin, 

To peace of mind and harmony within? 

What the bright sparkling of the finest eye, 

To the calm soothing of a soft reply?” 

In short, Brethren, we beseech you as 
candidates for immortality, and as you 
value your present and eternal welfare, to 
remember the apostolic ee “Do 
justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with 
your God,” and you cannot fail of happi- 
ness both here and hereafter. Happiness 
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obtained by a course of virtuous and in-| ‘These papers, it is observed, are the ‘secure in the acknowledgmeat of their 
dustrious conduct; it is never possessed | -ommunications of Mackenzie, the first , independence by the French government. 
of which is dated in September, 1826. In| We learn that, notwithstanding the im- 
ithis he undertakes to say that “all at- 'mense loss of laborers, actually destroyed 


by the dissolute and idle, but is equally 
to be found by the poor and the rich who 
act with propriety in their respective sta- 
tions in life. 


By direction of the American Conven- | without coercion, have decidedly failed.” |military service, the export of colfee, at 
‘ilad he stated that, in the early period |the period last mentioned, amounted to 


tion for promoting the abolition of slavery, 
and for improving the condition of the 
African race. 


of the Acting Committee. 
Isaac Barton, Secretary. 





STATE OF THINGS IN HAYTI. 
No. IV. 

The nature of my avocations being 
such as to keep me nearly the whole of 
my time from home, of late, it has not 
been in my power to continue these num- 
bers regularly. And as it is probable 
that the same cause will operate for some 
length of time to come, | cannot promise 
much more regularity in their publica- 
tion hereafier. The manner of treating 
the subject, also, must be rather desulto- 
ry, for the reason just mentioned. Havy- 
ing befure me a copy of the “ /Vest-In- 
dian Reporter,” for August, 1529, which 
contains a notice of a late conference 
between the British Ministry and a Dep- 
utation of West-Indian planters and mer- 
chants, when the !atter attempted to shew 


that the present condition of Hayti proves 


the inexpediency of abolishing the sys-| 


tem of slavery, I shall deviate a little 
from my original plan for the purpose of 
reviewing the statements they made up- 
on that occasion. 


It appears that the Deputation, afore- | 


said, rested their argument relative to the 
present deplorable “ state of Llayti,” (as 
they wish to consider it,) on the repre- 
sentations of the late British Consul, 
Mackenzie, of whom mention has here- 
tofore been made in the columns of the 
Geniusof Universal Emancipation. From 
the language used by this ex-consul, and 
the very unfair statements made by him, 
little doubt can be entertained that he is 
deeply interested in upholding the crim- 
inal system of slavery in the British West- 
Indian Colonies; and, this being the 
case, the Deputationof planters and mer- 
chants find him a willing tool in their 
unholy hands, to promote their despotic 
and wicked designs. The “ Weet-Indian 
Reporter,” it must be observed, is a peri- 
odical work, issued in London, and sup- 
ported by those who favor the slave hold- 
ing interest. It is, emphatically, an un- 
principled, one-sided, partizan publica- 
tion, that does not even arrogate to it- 
self a claim to impartiality ; and were its 
character generally known, little credit 
indeed would be given to anything it 
contains in extenuation of the slave sys- 
tem. 

The first paragraph in the memorial, 
presented by the Deputation above men- 
tioned, to which I shall refer, is couched 
in these words :— 

“A comparison of the past with the 
present state of Hayti, offers serious 
ground for reflection to all persons re- 
siding in Europe, who would seek to reg- 
ulate and re-model West-India society, 
without the guidance of local experience, 
the propriety of this observation is fully 
shewn by the papers recently laid before 


Parliament respecting that once flourish- 
ing Colony.” 








tempts to produce anything like industry 


| 


was occasionally used to excite him to largely. 
industry ; and that, under the successive laborers. who survived the revolutionary 


| 
| 


| 


Re : ; 
‘as it stands, is of a character so broad and 


unqualified, that it assumes what is abso- 
lutely false, and is merely calculated to 
deceive. The truth is, that the great 
mass of laborers in Hayti (if we except 
actual vagrants) experience no “ coer- 
If a number enter into 


| cion” whatever. 
a contract to work on a sugar plantation, 
and stipulate to abide by certain regula- 
tions, they may be imprisoned in case of 
violating their engagements without cause, 
but what he insinuates respecting the use 
of the whip, &c. &c. is simply the imag- 
‘inings of his addled brain. All that can 
ibe truly said upon this subject, proves 





jnothing further, in reality, than what the 
‘intelligent advocates of emancipation 
have ever been willing to admit, namely, 
—that the condition of the slaves may 
| be so essentially changed, iMMEDiATELY, 
asto nullify his distinctive appellation ; 
but, in mosi cases, LEGAL restraint will 
be necessary for a time. That every 
thing necessary can be effected instanta- 
neously, no one pretends to assest; but 
that all parties may be benefitted by the 
adoption of rational measures for the 
abolition of slavery, is as true, and as 
susceptible of the clearest proof, as that 
the heaveas and earth exist. 

But, this gentleman iusists that, as some 
of the exports have decreased since the 
commencement of the revolution, it is an 
evidence that the colored race are not 
capacitated to manage their own busi- 
ness, and of course their condition is 
made worse by emancipation!! Now 
could not dhy school-boy have told him, 





that the nuinber of laborers being greatly 


|reduced by the sanguinary wars of the 


|revolationsry period, a vast falling off in 


o 
5 


the amount of exports as well as imports 
was to have been expected? He says 
that the population of the island at the 
commencement of the revolution, was 
643,000; and that in 1826 it amounted 
to but 423,000; shewing a decrease of 
near one third in thirty-three years. 1 


believe he has underrated the numbers 





at both periods, and also the loss occa- 
sioned by the revolution; but according 
to his own shewing, there was ample 
cause for a great diminution in the ex- 
ports and imports during the period al- 
luded to. THe states (what is known to 
every one) that the export of sugar has 
nearly ceased; but he does not tell us 
that it is in consequence of the sugar 
works being nearly all destroyed, and the 
determination of the new proprietors not 
to rebuild them until they should fee! 





of the revolution, ere the liberated slave | neatly half as much as at the former; and 
THOMAS SHIPLEY, Chairman |had become sufficiently enlightened to |that of some other articles, particularly 
lrise above his servile condition, force | dye-wood and inahogany, increased very 


administrations of the Haytien govern- ‘period, and the small number that have 
ment, severe laws were enacted, at dif-|since been added (few having migrated 
ferent times, for the suppression of vag- |to the island, comparatively speakin, 
raney, &c. he would not have exceeded till within two or three years) have 
ithe bounds of truth.—But his assertion, |} mostly resorted to the mountains with 





| Neither French nor English writers wiil 





iduring their wars and then engaged in 


All this goes to prove that the 


the view of raising coffee and cutting 
mahogany, or attend to the cutting of 
dye-wood on the plains, where the in- 
vestment of large capital is not called 
for. Sugar and sirup enough is made for 
the cousumption of the island, and its ex- 
portation will re-commence when capi- 
talists shall re-build the sugar works, as 
many of them are expected to do, now 
that the independence of their govern- 
ment is fairly and fully acknowledged 
by France, and of course will be by other 
nations. 

Ihave not yet hurled back into the 
faces of these avaricious tyrants the sor- 
did idea that justice must be squared by 
the rules of pounds, shillings and pence— 
that men are not deserving of freedom 
unless they produce as much revenue to 
the State as may be expected from slaves 
—yet this is about the sum and substance 
of most of their argument. But even this 
shall not avail them, for it is an absolute 
fact that free labor is known to be the 
most profitable wherever it has fairly en- 
tered into competition with that of slaves. 
This has been fully proved in Mexico, 
South America, and some parts of the 
West-Indies, in the cultivation of cotton 
and sugar-cane ; and we shall, ere long, 
be prepared to shew in our own States, 
by the aid of “slubborn figures,” simi- 
lar results from kindred experiments. In 
the case of the Haytiens, the oppressors 
of the colored vace demand full perform- 
ance with half of the necessary means. 
Let them be placed upon a par with 
whites, or other free. intelligent, inde- 
pendent people, and they will shew them- 
selves equal in every respect. They will 
furnish the world with as strong proofs 
of their capacity for business and civil 
government, as they have already done 
in military tactics, which their enemies 
have frankly given them full credit for. 


say aught derogatory to their character, in 
that respect, without feeling conscious 
that the intelligent of other nations ap- 
ply to them the language of derision. 
More on this subject hereafter.—. 





FRANCES WRIGHT. 

This lady is now on her way to the 
republic of Hayti, with the slaves which 
she has had under care in Tennessee. 
Her object is to obtain an advantageous 
settlement for them in that island, that 
they may enjoy the rights and privileges 
of freedom and equality. Her institution 








WISHES. 


the work of*emancipation May prosper: 
yet many of them, from their conduc, 
seem to think that is the extent of theip 
duty. Now gentlemen and ladies, your 
? are good for nothing. They 
are not worth picking up in the street, 


“ wishes’ 


if this is the limit of your philanthropy 
Would yoy 
claim that popular appellation, you mys 


you are no philanthropists. 


do something. You may have the cangp 
of emancipation ever so much at heart— 
you may wish and grieve and die aboy 
it—and dono good. We want your AJp, 
not your wishes, that are less substantia) 
than even the “thin air.” Help us, in 
one way or another—in whatever way 
will suit you best. 
various modes of performing, but «d, 
” Are you in want of info:. 
mation as to what others are doing, to 
enable you to judge of what you had bes 
do?—We will inform you, through the 
medium of the Genius of Universal Emap. 
cipation; but we must be paid for it. 
You are, every soul of you, equally as 


something. 


much interested in procuring such infor. 
mation as we are; and we cannot spend 
our time in doing it for nothing. You 
might as well pay a little of the expense, 
as for us to pay all. We ask but a trifle 
of you, but sacrifice much ourselves. Ye 
if you will not help us, “do something” 
else, and we will excuse you: but none 
of your wiskes—* Do someruinc”—po 
IT.—L. 


SECTARIAN AND PARTY STRIPE, 
We are resolved to have nothing todo 
with sectarian or party disputation, in 
our public proceedings, unless the ques 
tion of slavery should appear to be in- 
volved in it; yet we are grieved to see, 
in numerous instances, old and faithful 
laborers in that sacred cause abandoning 
it, simply because others are actively en- 
gaged in promoting it with whom they 
differ in some religious or political tenet. 
Great schisms exist in several religious 
societies ; and also in the community at 
large respecting the institution of *Free 
Masonry. Many, we are sorry to pa- 
ceive, refuse to co-operate with indi- 
viduals of the parties opposed to them, 
in any measures for the abolition of sla- 
very, though they readily admit that the 
Now this 
is a deplorable state of things. It is like a 
civil war in a military camp, when a dan- 
gerous enemy is forcing the gates. It is 
like a family quarrel, in which the ir 
mates of a house are engaged while it is 
burning over their heads. 


latter subject is all-important. 


Why can we 
not all agree to wlerate the freedom of 
opinion, which our government recog- 
nizes, so far as to meet each other on the 
question of slavery, as on neutral ground, 
and labor together for its extinction? It 
is with awful forebodings that we be 
hold this state of things. Who can fore 
see our inevitable doom ?—Shall anarchy 
rule, and despotisin finally overwhelm 
us?—May God, in his mercy, save us 
from such a woful catastrophe.—t. 





¢® “A Colored Baltimorean,” in reply 








at Nashoba will Le dissolved.—t. 


Mr. Hepburn, will be given in our next. 


a, 


Nothing is more common than to heg 
our good friends express their wishes tha 


Take choice of the - 
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ee en — 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


An intelligent coramunication from an 
English tourist will be found on our first 
page. At the ignorance of a large por- 
tion of the American people, relative to 
the actual amount of liberty enjoyed in 
England, we believe he may justly won- 
der. The notion extensively prevails 
among us, that the British nation is sway- 
ed by a mighty despotism, and wholly 
subjected to the petty caprice of the king 
and nobility. But, in truth, freedom is 
as fully enjoyed under the government of 
George the Fourth, as it is under our 
own. We do not say, that a monarchi- 
cal is preferable to a republican form of 
government, we do not covet the op- 
pressive taxations of the old country ; 
we are enemies to all hereditary succes- 
sions; but we do say, that an austere 
monarchy is better than a licentious de- 





mocracy; that the rights of the English 
people are amply secured by law; and} 
that our taunts are altogether gratuitous, | 
condemnatory to ourselves, and origin- | 
ate in profound ignorance. 

The Magna Charta of Great Britain is 
the encyclopedia of liberty, in the doc- 
trines of which our fathers were taught, 
and from which we have borrowed the 
fundamental principles of our various 
Constitutions. 

We do not mean to retort upon the 
charges of “An Englishman,” by pointing 
tothe West Indian Colonies as furnishing a 
broad specimen of British injustice. Recri- 
mination is not justification. Weare cer- 
tain of the fact, that, in England, the rights 
of all are equally secured and protected. 
We are convinced, moreover, that more 
is doing by her people to abolish slavery 
in those colonies,—removed as it is from 
their immediate vicinage—than by us to 
root out the evil from our own territory. 
We are prepared to say, with Mr. O’- 
Connell—“Of all men living, an Ameri- 
can citizen, who is the owner of slaves, 
is the most despicable; he is a political 
hypocrite of the very worst description.” 

At the close of a private note address- 
ed to us, our correspondent says—“No man 
appreciates, moré than I do, the rapid 
progress America is making in all the use- 
ful arts; but I should disguise my real sen- 
timents, if I did not also say that ‘much 
remains to be done.’”—c. 


A GOOD ACT. 

Pope Pius VIII. has interposed his ec- 
clesiastical authority for the suppression 
of the slave trade. He has charged his 
nuncio to obtain from the Emperor of 
Brazil an act prohibiting this abominable 
traffic and the public sale of slaves in the 
market places of his kingdom. His Ho- 
liness deserves the benedictions of man- 
kind for this timely interference —c. 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
ADDRESS TO THE RELIGIOUS SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS, ON THE CONTINUATION OF 
NEGRO SLAVERY. 
NO. VIl. 

To point out an error, with a view to 
promote improvement, is no inconsider- 
able proof of friendship.—We shall there- 
fore make no apology for these essays, 
tho’ implicating in some degree of cen- 
sure many estimable members of your 
society. It is not because they are con- 


| with contrary impressions, that they are 
thus addressed. 
looking to them for correct example; ex- 
ample, which at no very distant period, we 
might possibly be able to follow. 


It is because we are 


Had all the pillars of your church suf- 


fered the great Architect fully to remove 


the rubbish of custom and prejudice, and 
place their foundations on the same rock 
of immutable justice with those upright 
columns Benezet and Woo!man, there are 
those who believe that long before this 
time, not a slave would have existed on 
the American continent, and that the 
situation of the wretched sufferers in 
other parts of the globe, would have 
been greatly meliorated. If this belief 
be well founded, an awful responsibility 
rests upon you.—A few have support- 
ed with dignified firmness, the cause of 
universal equity; but * your fathers where 
are they,” and “the prophets, do they live 
forever?” These have borne their load 
of sorrow; they have eaten also their 
manna; and they are gone ;—but where! 
ol, where are the fruits of their labours? 
Now and then, after long intervals of si- 
lence, a solitary individual may raise his 
voice “for the dumb,” and for “those ap- 
pointed to destruction,” but to make 
your testimony against slavery extensive- 
ly availing, your members must, more 
generally, and as far as practicable, clea 
their own hands from supporting the sys- 
tem.—How far it may be practicable to 
go beyond the line which it has been 
shewn, you yourselves have drawn, is a 
question on which there may be some di- 
versity of sentiment.—The subject is be- 
fore you; examine it for yourselves— 
ever retaining in remembrance, that when 
placed as judges in your own case, to be 
able to decide equitably requires great 
uprightness. 














HORRIBLE NEWS—DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN. 





THE SHIP FRANCIS. 

This ship, as I mentioned in our last 
number, sailed a few weeks since from 
this port with a cargo of slaves for the 
New-Orleans market. I do not repeat 
the fact because it isa rare instance of 
domestic piracy, or because the case 
was attended with extraordinary circum- 
stances; for the horrible traitic is briskly 
carried on, and the transportation was 
effected in the ordinary manner. I mere- 
ly wish to illustrate New-England hu- 
manity and morality. I am resolved to 
cover with thick infamy all who were 
concerned in this nefarious business. 

I have stated that the ship Francis 
hails from my native place, Newburyport, 
(Massachusetts,) is commanded by a yan- 
kee captain, and owned by a townsman 


named 
FRANCIS TODD. 


Of captain Nicholas Brown I should 
have expected better conduct. It is no 
worse to fit out piratical cruisers, or to 
engage in the foreign slave trade, than to 
pursue a similar trade along our own 
coasts; and the men who have the wick- 
edness to participate therein, for the pur- 
pose of heaping up wealth, should be 





sidered as more culpable than others, but 


¢F SENTENCED TO SOLITARY CONFINE- 


bers and murderers; and their final 
doom will be, unless they speedily re- 
pent, to occupy the lowest depths of per- 
dition. 1 know that our laws make 
a distinction in this matter. I know 
that the man who is allowed to freight 
his vessel with slaves at home, for a dis- 
tant market, would be thought worthy of 
death if he should take a similar freight 
on the coast of Africa; but I know, too, 
that this distinction is absurd, and at war 
with the common sense of mankind, and 
that God and good men regard it with 
abhorrence. 

I recollect that it was always a mystery 
in Newburyport how Mr. Todd contrived 
to make profitable voyages to New-Or- 
leans and other places, when other mer- 
chants, with as fair an opportunity to 
make money, and sending at the same 
ports at the same time, invariably made 
fewer successful speculations. The mys- 
tery seems to be unravelled. Any man 
can gather up riches, if he does not care 
by what means they are obtained. 

The Francis carried off seventy-five 
slaves, chained in a narrow space be- 
tween decks. Capt. Brown originally 
intended to take one hundred and fifty 
of these unfortunate creatures; but anoth- 
er hard-hearted shipmaster underbid him 
in the price of passage for the remaining 
moiety. Capt. B., we believe, is a mason. 
Where was his charity or brother!y kind- 
ness ? 

I respectfuily request the editor of the 
Newburyport Herald to coyy this arti- 
cle, or publish a statement of the facts 
contained herein—not for the purpose 
of giving information to Mr. 'l'odd, for | 
shall send him a copy of this number, but 
in order to enlighten the public mind in 
that quarter.—e. 

THE NEWSPAPERS. 

Are all our proprietors of newspapers 
so wretchedly impoverished, that they will 
do violence to all their notions of equity 
and republicanism, for the sake of a small 
recompense, by inserting in their columns 
the notices of those who traffic in bones 
and sinews? Or are they the unblushing 
advocates of slavery, determined to ex- 
tend and perpetuate it, and anxious to 
hunt down victims for a market? That 
man who unhesitatingly consents to pub- 
lish, either for the state “or for indivi- 
duals, notices of the sale of families or 
single persons, at public auction or in a 
private manner—whether taken up as 
runaways or not—is hostile to liberty, and 
a strong supporter of the slave sys- 
tem. For, in a strictly moral point of 
view, it is not more cruel to kidnap hu- 
man beings on the coast of Africa, than 
to hold them in bondage here ; and not 
more criminal to steal and oppress, than 
to sell the victims of avarice at auction, 
or to be willing to advertise them for 
sale. 

We can scarcely take up a paper, pub- 
lished in the state of Maryland, or in any 
of the slaveholding States, without en- 
countering in its columns numerous man- 
selling and man-buying advertisements. 
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MENT FOR LIFE; £9 they are the ene-| helpless infants at their breasts, aiarver- 
mies of their own spectes—highway rob-| 


der children, the larger grown offspring 
of those mothers,—offered in a body, or in 
separate lots, as it may happen to suit the 
convenience of purchasers. O God! it is 
too much. Our heart sinks within us. 
There is no humanity in the land. 

Look at the National Intelligencer! Its 
columns are full of these black spots. 
And yet Mr. Gales is the pink of republi- 
canism! and Mr. Gales is the patriotic 
Mayor of Washington! and Mr. Gales be- 
longs to the American Colonization So- 
ciety! and Mr.Gales is friendly tothe gra- 
dual abolition of slavery! Fie—fie! The 
man is not a republican; he is not patrio- 
tic; he is a dishonor to the A. C.S. ; he 
is a plausible, specious hypocrite! 

We shall now copy two advertisements 
from newspapers, Whose publishers are 
ostensibly opposed to slavery, and who 
will give the above strictures a personal 
The first we take from the 
Baltimore American. 

SLAVES FOR SALE.—A very strong 
healthy Negro Woman, about 20 years 
old; she has been accustomed to both 
out and in door work, is a good washer 
and plain cook, Also,her two male chil- 
dren, one about three years old, and the 
other an infant.—Also, a Negro Boy, 
about 13 years old, is well grown and ae- 
tive. They aresold for no fault, and can 
be well recommended. ‘They were rais- 
ed in St. Mary’s county, and have not 
been long in the city; they will not be 
sold to go out of the state. 

Also, a Negro Man about 30 years old, 
has been accustomed to different kinds 
of work, and is a good coach driver. In- 
quire of the editors. 
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application. 


2aw4t* 
The second is copied from the Win- 
chester, Va. Republican. We are surpri- 
sed that Mr. Day should give publicity to 
such inhuman sales.—c. 


¢# PUBLIC SALE OF NEGROES. 
Will be sold on Friday the 6th day of 
November next, on a credit of nine 
months, before the court house door, two 
negro women with their families, consist- 
ing of 5 or 6 children from one to 10 
years old!!! 


THE HORRIBLE TRAFFIC, 
Slave Trade in Brazil.—tIt may sar- 
prise our readers, says the New-York 
Spectator, to hear of the number of hu- 
man beings, actually brought alive, as 
slaves, to a country containing in itself a 
population of onlytfour millions, in the 
course of ten years! As to what num- 
ber of wretched Africans died on the 
passage, we have no means of judging — 
Perhaps we should add one for every two 
that survived. We make the following 
extract from a letter to Sir J. Mackintosh. 

“Conformably to the treaty for the abo- 
lition of the slave trade, negociated with 
Greet Britain, on the 18th October, 1825, 
it,was agreed, by article 1st, that “four 
years after the exchange of the ratifications 
it should not be lawful for the subjects of 
the Emperor of Brazil to carry on a trade 
in slaves, on the coast of Africa, under 
any pretext, or in any manner whatso- 
ever.” It was, therefore, evident that 
this traffic would cease with the current 
year, and the Brazilians seemed deters 
mined to avail themselves of the short 
interval that remained. The increased 
importation of slaves from Africa, into 
the port of Rio de Janeiro alone, inde; 
pendent of Bahia and other places, sud- 
denly became—in 1820, 15,020; 1821, 
24,134; 1822, 27,963; 1823, 20,349; 
1824, 29,503; 1825, 26,254; 1827, $3,- 
999; 1827, 29,789; 1823, 43,559 1829 








Ay, mothers are offered for sale, with: 


to the 26th of March, 13,459. 






























Badtes’ Repository. 











on condition of their being transported to 
Liberia. But sufficient funds, it seems, 
are wanting for the purpose. Never be- 
fore has such a glorious opportunity been 
presented to those who profess to advo. 
cate the cause of humanity and justice, of 
proving the sincerity of their sentiments, 
of proclaiming with undeniable eloquence 





Philanthropy and Literature. 


of action, that their high pretensions are 





THIS DEPAREMENT 18 PRINCIPALLY SUPERIN- 
TENDED BY A LADY. 





“THE LADIES’ FAIR. 


not all mere vapouring words. And if 
they do not step forward now, with im- 
mediate and effectual aid, how can they 
dare in future to cast one word of blame 


of slave produce, they should certainly 
give the preference to such as is raised 






















































































We had not intended at all to advert to 
this subject, for it is painful for us to 
speak disapprovingly of any exertions, (of 
our own sex especially,) which are in- 
tended to advance the interests of the 
cause of Emancipation; and on the exhi- 
bition alluded to, we cannot bestow un- 
qualified commendation. Even setting 
aside the pernicious practice resorted to 
for the more ready disposal of the arti- 
cles, we think the benevolent exertions 
of the individuals concerned might have 
been conducted on a plan of more extend- 
ed usefulness. Most of the articles were 
constructed merely with a regard to taste 
and beauty, without being applicable to 
any useful purpose, and un that account 
calculated to encourage a spirit of 
thoughtless extravagance, which is alrea- 
dy but too prevalent among us. It may 
be said that trifles of this kind could not 
produce such an effect, and that many of 
the purchasers were induced to become 
so from motives of benevolence—then 
why not apply the whole amount they 
were willing to contribute to the support 
of the proposed object? It is probably 
true, that many were induced by this 
means, to aid the funds of the society, 
who would otherwise have been deaf to 
the appeals of charity. But we should 
suppose such contributions would not 
more than balance the original cost of 
the articles, and the time and labour be- 
stowed upon their manufacture. We know 
that ours is a busy fingered sex, and that 
society meetings merely to collect funds, 
and unconnected with employment of 
any kind, would not long be attended 
with interest. 
The motives which gave rise to the 
late exhibition, we highly approve, and 
if the ladies concerned in it, would em- 
ploy the same expense and time in the 
purchase and manufacture of materials of 
clothing, for such slaves about to leave 
the country unprovided for in this res- 
pect, we think they would quite as effec- 
tually advance the interests of the Colo- 
nization Society, and in a manner that 
not even the most fastidious or the most 
illiberal would condemn. A trifling an- 
nual subscription would be sufficient to 
render comfortable numbers who might 
perhaps otherwise sufier severely in this 
respect. Our own sex in particular, and 
those who are of delicate frame and ten- 
der years, might in this manner be espe- 
cially provided for, as the benefits arising 
from this plan of providing, would be 
more immediately under the control of 
its generous proprictors. 





COLONIZATION. 
We are told that the Colonization So- 


even upon the open advocates of slavery, 
without expecting to meet with deserved 
taunts on their inconsistency? 


who declare themselves the enemies of 
slavery; who say that they would freely, 
by every means in their power, advance 
the interests of our cause, but that they 
are really at a loss to know how they can 
do so. 
is an open field where their exertions 
may be immediately felt. And this we ; 
know is an item of considerable impor- 
tance with many of them. 
then allow their actions to be at open va- 
riance with their words—will they suffer 


Among our own sex, there are many 


Let them step forward now, here 


Will they 


two thousand human beings still to lan- 
guish in a state of degrading slavery, 
when their own power, and with very 
moderate exertions too, is sufficient for 
their redemption? We know that in va- 
rious emergenvies, their assistance has 
been promptly and effectually given, in 
raising large sums for the relief of hu- 
man misery—and surely they will not be 
laggards on the present occasion! Could 
there be a more noble, a more worthy 
object for the exercise of their benevo- 
lent enthusiasm, than to dash the galling 
fetters from the limbs of two thousand of 
their fellow creatures, and to bid them 
stand up “emancipated and disenthrall- 
ed,” with an unshrinking brow, in the 
presence of their fellow freemen? Nor 
is it alone the shackles that are worn 
upon their limbs, that are to be broken; 
but the still more terrible weight of those 
that press ‘down their immortal natures. 
If with strange inhumanity, their removal 
remains unaccomplished, how can the 
many whose lips have often been elo- 
quent in the praise of philanthropy, an- 
swer for their delinquency to the world 
and to their own consciences? 





FREE LABOUR. 
It always gives us pleasure to hear of 
any persons standing openly forth, and 
lending their support to the system of 
Free Labour. We look on this as one of 
the most efficient means of abolishing sla- 
very. It must, from the very nature of 
things, be productive of beneficial conse- 
quences. When Free Labour is brought 
fairly into competition with that of the 
slave, they cannot both remain at the 
same standard, and there can be little 
doubt which will rise upon the ruins of 
the other. Therefore, we think it should 
be the decided duty of all those who pro- 
fess themselves favourable to the cause of 
humanity, to encourage, by every means 
in their power, the consumption of free 
articles. Even if they are not conscien- 





by the hands of freemen. If they do not, 
they wilfully support the very system 
which their words condemn. This course 
of action, too, is particularly suited to fe- 
males, both from its quiet manner of op- 
position, and because it comes more im- 
mediately under their control, in the 
sphere of domestic life. 

That an interest in this subject is rap- 
idly gaining ground in different sections 
of our country, is evident from the in- 
creasing number of establishments where 
such articles are procurable. T'wo such, 
we have this weck the gratification of 
presenting to the notice of our readers, 
and recommending to the patronage of 
such as may be within their reach. One 
of these is a cake-baking establishment, 
under the direction of Fanny Birpsatt, 
of Bordentown, New Jersey, the other, a 
store belonging to Mr: Woopwarp, of 
Egypt, New Jersey, 

Both these individuals we consider 
entitled to high commendations for their 
patriotic exertions; but Mrs. B. more 
particularly, because her plan of using 
free sugar, &c. must be productive of 
some inconvenience, and probably some 
pecuniary sacrifices. Exertions of this 
nature should always meet with a prompt 
and efficient encouragement, and they 
certainly will, if the actions of those 
who profess themselves averse to slave- 
ry, are in any degree exemplified by their 
words. 





From the African Repository. 


DEATH OF ASHMUN, 
Whe is yon sable bier?— 
Why move the throng so slow ?— 
Why doth that lonely mother’s tear 
In sudden anguish low?— 
Why is that sleeper laid 
To rest in manhood’s pride?— 
How guain’d his cheek such pallid shade?— 
i spake,—but none replied. 


The hoarse wave murmur’d low, 
The distant surges roar’d,— 
And o’er the sea in tones of wo 
A deep response was pour’d: 

I heard sad Afric mourn 
Upon her billowy strand,— 

A shield was from her bosom torn, 
An anchor from her hand.— 


Ah! well I know thee now, 
Though foreign suns would trace 
Deep lines of death upon thy brow, 
Thou friend of misery’s race.— 
Their leader when the blast 
Of ruthless war swept by,— 
Their teacher when the storm was past, 
Their guide to worlds on high.— 


Bent o’er the lowly tomb, 
Where thy soul’s ido} lay, 
1 saw thee rise above the gloom, 
And hold thy changeless way— 
Stern sickness woke a flame 
That on thy vigour fed,— 
But deathless courage nerv’d the frame 
When health and strength had fled.— 


Spirit of Power,—pass on!— 
Thy homeward wing is free,— 

Earth may not claim thee for her son,— 
She hath no chain for thee:— 

Toil might not bow thee down,— 
Nor Sorrow check thy race,— 

Nor Pleasure win thy birthright crown,— 
Go to thy own blest place!— 

Hartford, Con. 1828. L. H. &. 





Anecdote of anezro slave.—A poor ig- 
norant negro came to a minister, with a 
melancholy and dejected look, and desir- 
ed him to come and baptize his master 
again.—«Why, Sambo,” replied the min- 
ister, “what is the matter with your mas- 
ter?” QO, my massa ben one good mas- 
sa when you baptize afore; but now he 
forget all his religion, and scold and vex 

















ciety has received an offer of 2000 slaves» 


ciously scrupulous with respect to the use 


and whippoor negro.” 





Literary. 


THE BOWER OF TASTE, 

“ We hold it to be a fortunate thing for 
any country,” says the North American 
Review, “that a portion of its literature 
should fall into the hands of women,” A 
sentiment to which we can give our cor. 
dial approbation ; for who so well as wo. 
man can understand the sentiments and 
feelings of her own sex, and with more 
advantage exercise a controlling power 
over their minds and character? The 
knowledge of the outward world, of the 
mysterious depths of science, and the de. 
velopement of the prodigious power of the 
intellectual faculties, is more peculiarly 
the province of man. ‘That of woman is 
to refine and elevate the character of her 
own sex. To this should her efforts be 
directed, and unless she fail in her high 
trust, female authorship will be produc- 
tive, not only of immediate, but perma- 
nent, beneficial effects—for a progressive 
improvement in the education of the 
young must follow as a necessary con- 
sequence, Literary periodicals ‘occa 
py an important place in the course 
of female reading, and, especially, when, 
like the one above named, they are 
under the editorial direction of a lady, 
are well fitted for the exercise of their 
talents, and should receive their decided 
support and preference. “The Bower of 
Taste,” which has reached its second vol- 
ume under the direction of Mrs. Ware, 
makes a semi-monthly appearance in a 
neat cover, and accompanied quarterly 
by a handsome engraving. 

The Number before us contains a view 
of the Insane Hospital, near Boston, 
drawn on stone by a female artist. We 
consider engravings, particularly of Amer- 
ican scenery, or the portraits of distin- 
guished individuals, no trifling improve- 
ment to the character of a work of this 
kind. They render us familiar with what 
is most beautiful and picturesque in the 
different sections of our country, many 
of which we may probably never have an 
opportunity of visiting, and we like por. 
traits, because we always feel anxious to 
become acquainted at least with the coun- 
tenances of those whose characters we 
admire. In the literary department, the 
lady-hostess of the ¢ Bower’ places before 
her visiters a variety of entertainment 
that cannot fail of offering something for 
the gratification of each of her readers. 
We were particularly pleased with the 
little piece entitled “ The Tea Rock,” in 
the last number. “ Reminiscences,” too, 
is written in a very pleasing style; and 
the « Dream of the Rainbow,” possesses 
considerably more merit than is frequent- 
ly met with in fugitive poetry. But let 
our readers examine for themselves ; the 
terms are but three dollars per annum for 
a volume of eight hundred and thirty-two 
pages, and the merit of the work is suf- 
ficient to entitle it to a liberal patronage. 


[The above notice was unavoidably excluded 
from our columns last week.] 








For the Genius of Univereal Emancipation. 
WILHELMINE. 
I love to wander amid the silence of a 
rural burial place; where the long grass 
curtains so luxuriantly the low couches of 





the sleepers there; and the low branches 
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of the ancient trees, fling over them a 
deep shadow. 

There is one down in that wooded 
valley, where I have sat for hours togeth- 
er, almost as if { were holding commu- 
nion with its still inhabitants. It has no 
tomb-stones, and if it were not for the 
deep eloquence of those heaped up 
mounds of earth, and the air of solemnity 
about that venerable building, you might 
take it to be a common pasture field. 
Let us go sit down upon one of those 
old graves, and I will tell you the history 
of the first gentle bride that plighted her 
nuptial troth within these gray walls. 

Beautiful Wilhelmine! many 4 year 
hath gone by, since there from her heart’s 
pure altar, the quiet incense of her devo- 
tion rose up into the high courts of heav- 
en! Long since has she passed away 
from the pleasant places where she was 
once a dweller, but her memory is still 
lingering about among them, as the spirit 
of fragrance will have ever the frail blos- 
som, long after its beauty has departed. 

It was a century since, almost, that the 
meek girl of whom I spake,stood up with- 
in that low-roofed worship-house, to 
breathe the vows of her unchangeable 
fidelity. She was of the race of Eng- 
land’s noblest; but the power of God’s 
word had come upon her heart and smote 
her, so that all the gauds and vanities of 
her high estate became to her as nothing, 
and she grew to be one of the humblest 
worshippers of a despised sect—a sister 
in the faith of Fox and Penn and White- 
head. 

Then the magnificence of her apparel- 
ing, the brilliance of her dazzling jewel- 
ry, and the splendor of her father’s house, 
came tobe asa heavy burden upon her gen- 
tle spirit; her heart turned sick within her 
atthe empty glories of the world, and for 
the sake of her soul’s peace, she dared 
not any more bow down to its idle vani- 
ties. So the affectionate girl was made 
to endure rather to be an alien from her 
father’s house, and from the love of her 
stately mother, than to win back their 
parental blessing and forgiveness by a 


sinful apostacy from the high nature of 


her religious testimony. 

Many a sore struggle had she, that gen- 
tle creature, with the yearning tenderness, 
the agonizing affection of her smitten 
heart, before her spirit was made strong 
for the sacrifice, and she gave herself 
wholly up to God. Then there was a 
deep peace settled upgn her soul; and in 
her meek humility, she became a beloved 
friend in the house of one who had once 
been a menial in that of her father. And 
they came hither to this beautiful wil- 
derness—her aged protectors in the calm 
unbendingness of their piety, and that 
young Christian unfaltering in her high 
trust, that they might worship in the 
peacefulness of their pure religion. 

But the glorious spirit of that exalted 
cteature was not long uncompanioned 
here in these solitary places. ‘There was 
a youth, not indeed of her own proud 
rank, but one who, for the majestic capa- 
cities of his intellect, might have been 
the mate of princes. But he too had 
subdued the earthliness of his spirit, till 
his pulse stirred no longer at the prompt- 
ings of ambition, and he became to her a 
dear friend. 

It was by his side that she stood up, 
beneath that forest-covered roof, at the 
time of whieh I told you, to breathe, in 
the calm steadfastness of her heart, the 
promise of her nuptial troth. It was the 
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fection, and uttering the solemn words 
of his love, severally and distinctly, in 
the low, deep cadences of the heart’s 
tones. 

There was a short pause, and then her 
sweet, musical voice, spake over the same 
words, only less audible, and disturbed 
with the swelling up of a few tears. 

But why should I go on to tell you 
further? For a brief space she moved 
about, the light and blessing of his quiet 
home. But there was a gradual change 
at work upon her, breathing still more of 
spirituality into the dazzlingness of her 
beauty, and seeming even in this world 
to be overpowering the remains of her 
mortal nature, till it became as a mere 
shadow, and then she slept. 

BerTua. 





For the Genius of Universal Emaacipation. 
DEAF AND DUMB. 

Her face was sweetly serious; yet a smile 

Was cradled in the dimple of her cheek, 

Asif it waited but the frequent call, 

To spring to the red lip. I spoke to her, 

And listen’d for the music breathing tones 

Of childhood’s laughing voice—she answer’d not, 

Nor raised the fringes of her deep blue eye— 

And then they told me, that the gushing fount 

Of all her young affections was seal’d up— 

That young bright lip was voiceless—and the 

heart 

Sprang not in blessedness to the deep tones 

Of thrilling tenderuess—the soul was shut— 

And all the spirit’s wild imaginings 

Thrown back in darkness—like the flowers that 

spring 

Beneath the bosom of the winter’s snow. 

gE. M. C. 
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THE RAINY DAY. 


It rains. What lady loves a rainy day? 
Notshe who wears prunella on her foot, 
Zephyrs around her neck, and silken socks 
Upon a graceful ankle—nor yet she 

W ho sports her pretty parasol along 

The avenue, beau-crowded on a sunny noon: 
Or trips in muslin, on a winter's night, 

On a cold sleigh-ride to a distant ball. 

Sie loves a rainy day who sweeps the hearth, 
And threads the busy needle, or applies 

The scissors to the torn or thread-bare sleeve; 
Who blesses God that she has friends and home, 
Who, in the pelting of the storm, will think 
Of some poor neighbor that she can belriend; 
Who trims the lamp at night, and reads aloud 
Toa young brother, taleshelovestohear, 
Or ventures cheerfully abroad, to watch ‘ 
I'he bedside of some sick or suflering friend, 
Administering that best of medicine, 
Kindness and tender care, and cheering love. 
Such are not sad, e’en on a rainy day. 
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Miscellaneous Register. 


these essaysa careful revision, and publish 
them in asmall book for their better 
preservation. We believe it would prove 
a profitable speculation; we are sure it 
would enrich the public; and we think 
that no one acquainted with the merits of 
the work, would hesitate to buy a copy. 
Every father, and mother, and son, and 


o 





Politics, News, Arts, Sciences, ke. 


daughter, would derive much instruction 





Battimorne, Novemser 20, 1829. 


from a frequent perusal of these invaluable 
‘Hints, and perhaps thereby besaved from 











MRS. CHILD. 


daunted rivals—a larger heap of gold—a 
richer inheritance—a more enduring re- 
putation ; but this was not giving enough, 
though the gift (considering the noble 
deserts of her sisters) in itself was mag- 
nificent. 


press. 


best. 


liant. 


depth and expansion of mind. 


A few weeks since, I spoke in pretty 
high terms of the intellect and capacity 
of this indefatigable woman; but 1 did 
not go so far in my panegyric as I should 
have gone, and am prepared to go. | 
gave her, it is true, more than equal share 
of credit among her beautiful and un- 


disgrace, and wretchedness, and sin. 

Mrs. Child has long been operating 
upon the rising generation, in a most ad- 
mirable manner, by a little publication 
(issued monthly, we believe,) called the 
“Juvenile Miscellany.” The work de- 
serves a circulation equal to its merits— 
which are equal at least to the extent of 


the whole country.—We have never had 
the pleasure of seeing this lady, but our 
curiosity is greater than toward any other 
“north of the Potomac.” 


Let me say, then, that—taking 
her for all in all—she is the first woman 
in the republic. Mrs. Sigourney is indeed 
a better poetess—the very best among 
us—but we hear little or nothing of her 
prose ; at least it is given to the public in 
fugitive and irregular pieces, well written 
it may be, but bearing a temporary im- 
Miss Sedgwick is an extraordina- 
ry writer—strong, and stately, and at times 
surpassingly great; and perhaps she may 
be allowed to struggle for the mastery, 
though I think she must remain second 
Mrs. Hale has obtained a wide re- 
putation—she is acting a brave and use- 
ful part—but her genius is neither re- 
markably versatile nor surprisingly bril- 


Mrs. Child excels all other women in 
Hers is a 
storehouse of precious things. She pos- 


The following brief extracts from one 
of her “Hints,” will give our readers 
some notion of the worth of the whole 
series.—G. 


“HINTS TO PEOPLE OF MODERATE FOR- 
TUNE.” 
“Yet it was but lately that I visited a 
family, not of ‘moderate fortune, but of 
no fortune at all,—one of those people 
who live ‘nobody knows how; and [ 
found a young girl about sixteen, prac- 
tising on the piano, while an elderly 
ady beside her was darning her stockings. 
I was told (for the mother was proud of 
bringing up her child so genteelly) that 
the daughter had almost forgotten how 
to sew: and that a woman was hired 
into the house to do her mending. “But 
why,” said J, “have you suffered your 
daughter to be ignorant of so useful an 
employment? If she is poor, the know- 
ledge will be necessary to her; if she is 
rich, it is the easiest thing in the world to 
lay it aside if she chooses ; she will mere- 
ly be able better to judge whether the 
work is well done by others.” “That is 


cost of this. 


costs very little. 





Cologne Water.—Our female readers, 
who are disposed to practise a little do- 
mestic economy, will find the following 
preparation of Cologne Water a very 
cheap substitute for the Cologne Water 
of the shops, for which they pay three or 
four hundred per cent. more than the 
The principal ingredient is 
only worth one dollar per gallon at re- 
tail by the druggists, and the perfumery 
To 1 pint of alcohol, 
add 60 drops of lavender, 60 drops ber- 
gamot, 60 drops essence of lemon, 60 
drops orange water. 
alcohol, put 240 drops of each of the 
perfumes. 





Origin of Disease.—I tell you hon- 
estly what J think is the cause of the com- 
plicated maladies of the human race: it 
is their gormandizing and stuffing, and 
stimulating their organs (the digestive) 
to an excess, thereby producing nervous 
disorders and irritation. 
their minds is another grand cause; the 
fidgeting and discontenting yourself a- 


To one gallon of 


The state of 


sesses a vast fund of common sense, which 
is the best property in the world. She is 
something more than a smatterer in po- 
litical economy, and can impart useful 
hints to the government as well as to the 
family circle. She has risen far above 
the times, in her views of the true glory 
of a nation, and looks down with con- 
tempt upon the splendid follies, the wild 
extravagancies, and the fashionable ab- 
surdities that every where prevail. She is 
doing more to reform the manners of the 


true,” replied the mother; “and J always 
meant she should learn; but she has ne- 
ver seemed to have any time. Whenshe 
was eight years old, she could put a shirt 
together pretty well; but since that, her 
music, and her dancing, and her school, 
have taken up her whole time. J did 
mean she should learn some domestic 
habits this winter, but she has so man 
visiters, and is obliged to go out so mu 
that I suppose | must give it up. I don’t 
like to say too much about it; for, poor 
girl! she does so love company; and 
| she does so hate any thing like eare and 
confinement !—.Vow is her time to enjoy 
herself, you know—Let her take all the 
comfort she can while she is single !”— 
“But,” said I, “you wish her to marry, 
some time or other; and in all probabil- 
ity she will marry. When will she learn 
how to perform the duties which are ne- 
cessary and important to every mistress of 
un 4 “Oh, she will learn them when 
she is obli ” injudi- 
man in the land, nay than all others, athe i : pw = aan se ge 
whether male or female. Underthe mo-| termined she shall enjoy herself while 
dest appellation of “Hints to People of she is young.” 

Moderate Fortune,” published in the And this is the way I have often heard 


age—to restore the simplicity of the good 
old days of our fathers—to check the 
shameful excesses of her sex, by expos- 
ing their weakness and criminality in 
squandering their money upon costly or- 
naments, and neglecting to cultivate and 
adorn their minds—than any other wo- 


bout that which can’t be helped; pas- 


first Christian bridal that had been cele-|sions of all kinds—malignant passions, 


brated in these, then, almost untrodden 
places, and there was a still profounder 
depth of sympathising silence gathered 
over their lone temple, as they rose up 
and stood side by side, with their hands 
clasped together, she, in the stainlessness 
of her exceeding beauty—a most sub- 


pressing upon the mind, disturb the cer- 
ebral action, and do much harm.—4- 
bernethy. 





Mr. Adisson asserts, “that every hon- 
est man sets a high value upon a good 
name as upon life itself, and I cannot,” 


lime creature—with the simplicity of her |says he, “ but think that those who pri- 


bridal robes, bearing no other ornament 


vately assault the one, would destroy the 


than their perfect whiteness; and he bend- | other, might they do it with secrecy and 


ing over her in the depth of his holy af- 





impunity,” 


Massachusetts Journal, she is giving to 


which Benjamin Franklin, were he liv- 
ing, would be proud to be the author; 
for they embody his wisdom, his sagacity, 
and his wonderful knowledge of human 
nature. They have received an exten- 
sive circulation in the newspapers, and 
obtained the approbation of many editors. 





epg ee 


We earnestly request Mrs. Child to give 


mothers talk! Yet could parents foresee 
the almost inevitable consequences of 


the world a sequence of numbers, of} such a system, I believe the weakest and 


vainest would abandon the falseand dan- 
gerous theory. What a lesson is taught 
a girl in that sentence, “Let her enjoy 
herself all she can, while she is single!” 
Instead of representing domestic life as the 
gathering place of the deepest and purest 
affections—es the sphere of woman’s en- 
joyments as well as of her duties—as in- 
deed the whole world to her—that one 
pernicious sentence teaches a girl to con- 
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sider matrimony desirable because “a | 
good match” is a triumph of vanity, and 
it is deemed respectable to be “well set- 
tled in the world;” but that it is a ne- 
cessary sacrifice of her freedom and her 
gaiety.—And then how many aflectionate 
dispositions have been trained into heart- 
liness, by being taught that the indul- 
gence of indolence and vanity was ne- 
cessary to their happiness; and that to 
have this indulgence, they must marry 
money! But who that marry for mo- 
ney, in this land of precarious for- 
tunes, can tell how soon they will lose 
the glittering temptation to which they 
have been willing to sacrifice so much?— 
And even if riches last as long as life, 
the evil is not remedied—education has 


of course the remainder are embraced in 
the appellation of grog-shops. 

Suppose each of the whole number to 
retail only three gallons per diem. The 
result would be eighteen hundred gallons 
daily, and six hundred and fifty-seven 
All this is for im- 
mediate consumption—bought at the 


thousand annually! 


shops, and swallowed there as soon as 
paid for; and oftener much sooner, for 
dram-drinkers generally go on tick where 
they can, and are poor pays masters. 

Six hundred and fifty seven thousand 
gallons of ardent spirits annually sold and 
consumed in the grog shops of this city, 





given a wrong endand aim to their whole 


existence—they have been taught to look | 
for happiness where it nevet can be found, | 


viz. in the absence of all occupation, or 
in the unsatisfactory and ruinous excite- 
ment of fashionable competition. 


IMPORTATION, SALE AND CONSUMPTION 
OF ARDENT SPIRITS IN BALTIMORE. 
The following statements, in regard 

to the amount of distilled spirits import- 

ed, sold and consumed in this city, dur- 


and costing more than $300,000!! We 
‘have made no allowance for wholesale 
consumption, which would probably swell 
the estimate to double its present amount, 
What an oppressive, unnecessary and ag- 
gravated tax upon the city! Even redu- 
cing the estimate one half, the burden 


would be grievously heavy.—6e. 





We understand that the “ Apostle of 
Temperance,” the Rev, Mr. Hewitt, is in 





ing the last year, have been obtained 
from authentic documents, and are ob- 
noxious to suspicion only for the lowness 
of the estimate. For, in taking the di- 
mensions of huge evils, we should be 
careful not to give them unnecessary ¢x- 
tension, but rather to stint our measure; 
not only because we cannot exaggerate 
and be innocent, but because the least 
aberration from the truth will be quickly 
detected by the watchful enemies of re- 
form, and fastened upon every impartial 
representation. 

It will be seen, that there is ample 
room for reform, and much for our Tem- 
perance Society to accomplish. We are 
at least as intemperate as our neighbor- 
ing cities—at least as far down in the 
depths of moral degradation—at least as 
impure, and corrupt, and wretched ; and 
if we are even on a par with them, our 
condition is bad enough—too bad to be 
made worse by a guilty persistance in that 
abominable traftic, which operates like a 
fatal mildew upon the community, blast- 
ing every think that is excellent and va- 
luable. 
must be active in their exertions, or we 
shall not long be able to hold any com- 


But the friends of temperance 


parison with other places. 


Amount of Whiskey inspeetcd Gallons. 

lastyear, - + = = = = 2443,984 
Direct importation of Brandy, - 186,136 
Indirect do. (supposed) 3 of 

the quantity, - - - - = 62,045 
Direct importation of Jamaica Rum, 4,830 
Indirect do. (supposed) 4 of the 

quantity, - - - - - - 1,960 
Direct importation of Holland 

Gia, ee + 2 + so +. O60 
Indirect do. (supposed) 4 of 

the quantity, - - - - 16,880 
——New-England Rum, - - - 10.000 


16,000 
10,000 





Domestic Gin, - - - - - 
——Apple and Peach Brandy, - - 

Total number of gallons, 2,797,525 
Surely this immense quantity is enough 


to deluge the community, and more than 


enough to supply the actual necessities of 


the whole country. 

There are in this city five hundred es- 
tablishinents having tavern licenses to sell 
spirituous liquors by a less quantity than 
a pint. There are one hundred others, 
at least, who retail without licenses. 
the whole siz hundred, only about thirty 


can actually be said to keep tavern; and 


Of 


this city, and will deliver a discourse on 
lthe subject of intemperance on Sunday 


‘evening next, at 7 o'clock, at the Rev. 
| Mr. Dunean’s church. It is worth a pe- 
destrious journey of many miles to hear 


this unrivalled pleader.—ca, 





PRACTICE rs, PRECE?PT. 
Of all men in the world, those who 
assume the name of reformers should 


|be most careful to make their creed and 


practice square with each other. An in- 
consistent advocate will do more mischief 
toa good cause than a host of avowed 
opponents. A friend in Vermont gives 
us the following account of the conduct 
‘of some of the new temperance allies in 
‘that State : 

«| presume I should be unable to write 
you any news from this State. You have 
probably observed by our papers that the 
legislaiure, which has just closed its ses- 
sion, has formed a “State Temperance 
Society” and abolished “militia musters,” 
with the exception of the “June inspec- 
tion.” I know you will rejoice at this 
information. But the forming a “State 
Temperance Society,’ by these “wise 
men,” can never arrest the progress of 
inte:nperance, while the lawgivers them- 
‘selves are unwilling, or rather afraid to 
set an exainple. 

«| saw these men when they returned, 
or those that belong South and West of 
‘this place. They called at our Village 
\ Hotel, and it is with shame that J say, 
ithe first article called for was the “bran- 
|dy bottle.” 
| How little did these men imagine 
what an example they were setting ?-— 
That one act has dene more to encour- 
age the continuance of the accursed 
iscourge in this town, than all the essays 
which can be written for a year to come, 
can do good.” 











§FSome strictures upon the late speech 
of James Monroe, in the Virginia Con- 
vention, are reluctantly postponed for 
want of room. 





Arrangements have been made for ele- 
vating the Colossal Statue of Washington 
to the summit ef the Monument, on Wed- 
nesday next. 


One of the steam carriages in England 
lately went 28 miles in one hour, and at 
one period, the next day, at the incon- 
céivable velocity of 32 miles an hour! 
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FROM PORT AU PRINCE. 
The following letter will, we think, be 
read with interest by our patrons and the 
public at large. It fully illustrates the 
noble disposition of the Haytien govern- 
ment toward their poor oppressed bre- 
thren in this country, and should remove 
every prejudice from the minds of those 
who are disposed to cast their slurs upon 
that growing republic. A door is now 
open for the removal of all manumitted 
slaves. [ Translation. | 
Port av Prince, Oct. 19, 1829. 

To Messrs. Lundy § Garrison, Baltimore. _ 

GENTLE MEN—His Excellency the Pre- 
sident of Hayti, has received the letter 
which Mr. Lundy wrote to him on the 
12th of August last, to make him ac- 
quiinted with the happy changes that 
have taken place in the United States, 
with regard to the emigration of the de- 
sceidants of Africa in the republic. The 
same letter informs the President of the 
project of Miss Francis Wright, for send- 
ing to Hayti about twenty people who 
are under her protection, and also of the 
bad behaviour of Mr. Thomas Kennedy. 

The President, as well es many Hai- 
tiens, is aware of all the efforts of Mr. 
Lundy with respect to the melioration of 
the condition of those who in your coun- 
try groan under slavery and all its con- 
coimitants. The intention of this govern- 
ment has been so clearly made known to 
you, that nothing remains to be added on 
that head. Let them come, and they 
will find us, if they are reasonable, bro- 
thers as well as friends. 

I have had the honor of answering 
Miss Wright's letter to the President, by 
duplicate of July 16th last. 

We have just received, with satisfac- 
tion, the three first numbers of your 
publication, the Genius of Universal E- 
mancipation. We hope incessantly to 
see the ship which is to arrive with emi- 
grants from Baltimore. Continue on, 
gentlemen, with your efficacious efforts 
to relieve humanity. You will find your 
reward in the pleasure of having done 
the public good. 

Receive the assurance of the distin- 
guished consideration with which I have 
the honor to be, yours, 

[Signed] B. Ivernac. 


DICTATES OF CONSCIENCE. 

One of the sublimest examples of mor- 
al integrity that have been presented in 
any age, is seen in the resignation of Gen. 
Robert B. Taylor as a member of the 
Having received 
instructions from a portion of his Dis- 
trict to vote against the basis of free 


Virginia Convention. 


white population, and against his known 
and avowed opinions, “these instruc- 
tions,” he said,“he could not obey— 
they were in opposition to his con- 
science—he should feel degraded and 
dishonored as a man and a patriot, to 
pursue the course they indicated.” His 
only alternative was to resign his seat, 
and give place to another whose senti- 
ments coincided with those of his Dis- 
trict. 

In consequence of this resignation, the 
most lively sensation has been created in 
Norfolk district. Numerous meetings of 
voters have been held, at which the high- 
est encomiums were passed upon Gen. 
Taylor, with a unanimous request that he 
would again resume his seat in the Con- 
vention. So decided is the expression of 
public opinion, that we suppose the no- 
ble veteran will consider it his duty to 





comply with its flatterng demands.—c. 


ee 


GREAT TRIUMPH. 

The proposition for making white pop- 
ulation the basis of representation in the 
House of Delegates, has triumphed in the 
Virginia Convention by a vote of 49 to 
47. Several amendments were offered 
and rejected, the vote on each being the 
same. 
Virginia on the successful termination of 
this great struggle. Mr. Randolph may 
now carry his declaration into effect, that 


We congratulate the people of 


if a reform should be made in the con- 
stitution, he would for the first time in 
his life go into mourning for the depart- 
ed glory of the Old Dominion.—e. 





The strongest champion in the Con- 
vention, for the rights of the people, 
seems to be Chapman Johnson. His 
speech before the Legislative Committee 
was one of transcendant power, but his 
last effort, it is said, is far superior. In- 
deed, as a debater, he stands greatest 
among the great—confident, fearless and 
invincible. The Whig, in speaking of his 
speech, pays him the following high com- 
pliment.—e. 

“Mr. Johnson’s argument was of the 
most powerful character, rising superior 
to his effort of the preceding day, and 
hurling with a giant’s strength, the ad- 
versary argument to the ground. Besides 
an awful sense of his powers, it appear- 
ed to leave the Convention in a better 
frame of feeling than it had been for 
some time. Sectional prejudices and lo- 
cal apprehensions melted like frost work, 
betore his representations of the effects 
of the compound basis, to defeat the very 
objects its friends have in view, and his 
demonstration of the identity of the gen- 
eral interests of all parts of the Com- 
monwealth.” 


John Randolph has at last perpetrated 
a speech in the Virginia Convention! We 
should conclude, from a brief synopsis 
of it in one of the Norfolk papers, that 
it was not so discursive and homiletical 
as his usnal harangues. The Richmond 
Whig speaks of it as a fine effort, but says 
that its spirit was inflammatory, disor- 
ganizing and aristocratical in the extreme. 
“ The majority was nothing in his eyes. 
He regarded not what the majority of the 
people of Virginia wished or demanded. 
His slaves must be protected”!! He 
would never submit to “King numbers,” 
&e. &e.—e. 


TREATY OF PEACE. 

Official copies of the Treaty of Peace 
between Russia and Turkey have been 
received. The former has made her own 
terms, and they are so exorbitant that the 
Sultan will have to barter away his em- 
pire before he can redeem his pledges. 
As a specimen of the modest demands of 
Russia, we need only say, that she re- 
quires the payment of a sum, in gold and 
silver, amounting to twenty-five and a 
half millions of dollars!! From the 
imperious tenor of the Treaty, it is evi- 
dent that the peace can be merely tem- 
porary—long enough, perhaps, for both 
parties to take breath, and recruit their 
strength for another trial.—c. 





& Mr. Cleaveland has retired from 
the editorial department of the Saturday 
Evening Post. We are sorry to lose him. 





He has acted a good{part.—c. 
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A FAIR INFERENCE. 
The editor of the New Berlin (Pa.) 
Telegraph,—after warning those of his 
patrons who have never paid him any 


unless they square up ina given time,— 
declares as his belief, that “those who 
will not pay their subscription in three 
years, will never pay it without they are 
compelled.” This is certainly a fair in- 
ference.—«. 
ABSURDITIES OF THE LAW. 

There is a good deal of common sense 
and plain truth in the following strict- 
ures from the London Monthly Maga- 


wine : 
| HAVE NEVER BEEN ABLE TO UNDER- 
stanp why aman should not be merely 
permitted or expected, but absolutely 
persuaded and almost compelled, by a 
judge, sitting on the judgmeat seat, and 
representing there the dignity and purity 
of justice, to tell a bold, deliberate, and 
notorious Lig. Yet, this is what every 
culprit does, or is expected to do, and if 
he refuse, is persuaded to do, when he 
is arraigned at the bar of a criminal 
court, and pleads to the arraigninent, 
“not guilty”” And why is this judicial 
form insisted upon? Not that guilt may 
more certainly be punished, but that it 
may have all the benefit of legal fictions 
and quibbles, for its possible escape.— 
A case actually occurred at the Old Bai- 
ley, about eighteen months ago, where a 
young man of respectable connexions, 
was indicted for forgery. He pleaded 
“guilty ;” that is, he confessed his guilt; 
but he was induced, after much persua- 
sion, from the bench, to retract his plea, 
and substitute for it the usual one of not 
guilty. The trial proceeded—there was 
some flaw in the indictinent, or some de- 
fect in the evidence, and the judge di- 
rected the jury to return a verdict of not 
guilty! Now this was all very well for 
the culprit; and he must have felt him- 
self most agreeably bewildered with sur- 
priseand joy at finding his neck so un- 
expectedly slipped oat of the halter: but 
what an indescribable satire it was upon 
the grave aad impartial administration of 
justice! A criminal placed at the bar is 
asked whether he is guilty or not guilty 
of the offence with which he is charged, 
he says, “I am guilty, ] acknowledge my 
crime, and [ am prepared to atone for 
it ;” when in steps the judge himself, ex- 
horts him to tell a lie, entreats him not 
to be hanged, though he deserves it, and 
finally-saucceeds in placing him ina situa- 
tion where he can escape from the con- 
sequences of his own frank confession, 
only by gross mockery of all law. The 
very ground upon which he is urged to 
forswear himself, is one that proclaims 
the inadequacy of the law to protect the 
innocent,and to punish the guilty. Why 
call upon a man at all to say whether he 
is guilty or not, when the fact of his 
guilt must be established, not by what he 
admits or denies, but by sufficient evi- 
dence ? Why obtrude such a practical il- 
lustration of the lottery of justice, as to 
compel a man to take his chance of draw- 
ing a prize or a blank? But above all, 
why make the judge himself play the 
pander for a lie?-—London Monthly Ma- 

gazine. 





Cuerokee Leaistature.—We pub- 
lish in another column a singular docu- 
ment—the Message of an Indian Chief, | 
or president, to an Indian Legislature. 
It is as correctly written as many of the 
public documents of our own govern- 
ment, and is characterised by sound sense 
and pure patriotism. We should like to 
see an argument, drawn up by “G. M. 
Troup,” in reply to that part of it which 


——————— 
Georgians, under pretence of their hay- 


ing once belonged to the Creeks. 

The present form of Cherokee Gov- 
ernment, was adopted about two years 
since. It is purely republican,—elective— 
and guarded by a free Constitution. Hav- 
ing lived under it happily for two years, 
the people are not disposed to renounce 
it, notwithstanding the legislature of 
Georgia has enacted that after the first of 
June, 1830, all the laws and usages of 
the Nation shall be mull and void. “As 
long as they are conscious,” says the 
Cherokee Phoenix, “of the justice of 
their cause, and the unjust proceedings 
of the State, they cannot tamely agree to 
have their rights wrested from them, 
rights which they have always possessed 


from time to time secured and guaranticd 
by the faith of the United States.” 
MV. Y. Mercury. 
SAM PATCHD’S LAST LEA”. 
Rochester, Nov. 13, 1829. 

Sam Patch is no more! He made his 
last leap from ascaffold erected on the 
brink of the falls, this afternoon. The 
staging was elevated twenty-five feet. He 
sprung fearlessly from it, and descended 
about one third of the distance as hand- 
some as he ever did. 

He then evidently began to droop, his 
arms were extended, and his legs separat- 
ed; and in this condition he struck the 
water and suak forever! It was a fearfel 
leap, and fearfully has it terminated. 

The prevailing opinion is that he be- 
came lifeless ere he reached the water. 
He had drunk freely in the morning, but 
was not appirently more overcome than he 
was on Friday last. 

It was truly a solemn scene, where so 
many thousands were witnesses to an im- 
molation, which had its origin on'y in an 
effort to satisfy the craving appetite of 
human curiosity. Sam’s last request, as | 
understand, was that the funds collected 
should be sent to his mother if his adven- 
ture should terminate fatally. 

Ilis body has not yet been found. 

The height of the Genessee Falls, down 
which he jumped, is 100 feet. The stag- 
ing was 25 fect above the fall; the dis- 
tance which he descend was therefore 
125 feet. 

(The last New-York Courier contra- 
dicts the above report, and says that Sam 
is alive, none the worse for his jump.] 





Mone Nonsense. Either our eyes are grow- 


ing dim, or our proo%correctors do not obey our 
marks. In the last column of page 76, last num- 
ber, in the sentence at the close of the 4th para- 
graph, ‘the Indian’s torture would surely make 


him flinch,” substitute scarcely for surely.—a 


— 


THE WIND. 

The wind has a language | wish I could learn, 
Sometimes ‘tis soothing, sometimes ’lis siera, 
Sometimes it comes like a low, sweet song, 
And all things grow calm as the sound floats 

along. 
The forest is hushed by the dreamy strain, 
And slumber sinks dowa on the wandering main, 
And its crystal arms are folded in rest, 
And the tall ship sleeps on its heaving breast. 


Sometimes it comes in the wintry nizht, 
And I hear the flap of its pinions of might, 
Aud I see the flash of its withering eye, 


And pauses to gather its fearful breath, 

And lifts up its voice like the angel ot death: 

And the billows leap up when the summons they 
hear, 

And the ship flies away as if winged with fear, 

And the uncouth creatures that dwell in the deep, 

Start up at the sound from their floating sleep, 

And career through the waters, like clouds thro’ 
the night, 

To share in the tumult their joy and delight, 

And when the moon rises, the ship is no more, 

Its joys and its sorrows are vanished and o’er, 

And the fierce storm that slew it, has faded away 

Like the dark dream that flies from the light of 
the day. 





Mr. Pierpont’s “National Reader” aad “A- 
merican First Class Book” have beer. recently 





relates to the lands recently seized by the 


republished in London. 


and exercised, and which have been | 


As it looks from the thunder-cloud sailing on high; | 





EMIGRATION TO HAYTI. 
G9 To humane, conscientious Slave- 
holders..¢% 

Wanted, immediately, from twenty to 
fifty SLAVES, to remove and settle in the 
Republic of Hayti, where they will be 
forthwith invested with the rights of free 
men, and receive constant employment 
and liberal wages, in a healthy and plea- 
sant section of the country. 

GF Tue price oF PASSAGE WILL BE 
ADVANCED, and every thing furnished of 
which they may stand in need, until they 
shall have time to prepare their houses 
and set in to work. None will be taken, 
however, but such as reside in country 
places, and (those who are of sufficient 
age) accustomed to agricultural or me- 
chanical labor. 

Application may be made to the under- 
signed, at No. 135, Market-street, Bal- 
timore. Lunxpy & Garrison. 

November 10th, 1829. 

N. B, Editors of Newspapers, friendly 
to the colonization of the colored race, 
are respectfully requested to notice the 
above. L. & G. 








Various ktems. 


Rumers of changes in the Cabinet are conf- 
dentially spoken of in Washington, notwithstand- 
ing the denials which have been made. There 
must be some grounds for sueh rumors, or 
they would not be so often repeated. Among 
the ondits in the Metropolis is one that it required 
all the energy and influence of the president to 
prevent two neimbers of the Cabinet from coming 
into personal collision, in the Palace; it is gener- 
ally believed that the two members alluded to 
entertain no good will towards each other, the 
cause of which is perfectly well understood. 

Georgetown D, C. Gazette. 

New York Election.—From the Albany Argus 
of Friday, we learn that the recent election in 
Uiat state has resulted in the choice of eight 
senators and ninety-two representatives friendly 
to the gational and state administrations. The 
administration majority in the senate is 20—in 
the House, 56. 

Office Hunting. —The Governor of Pennsylva- 
nia, Wolf, is already completely beset and like- 
ly to be hunted down by office hunters from differ- 
ent parts of the State. The Lehigh Herald 
states that there are now at Easton, the place 
of Mr. Wolf’s residence, 17 candidates from 
Lehigh, 60 from Chester, and 237 from Phila- 
delphia.—Del. Jour. 

John Randolph's last.—tIt is related of this 
eccentric member of the Virginia Convention, 
that his voice was heard in the crowd some day 
jast weck, calling out, “Mr. Sergeant, Pll 
thank you to put me into the Convention.” 

The Cherokees do not wish to renove.—Colonel 
M‘Kenney has publicly stated that the Indians 
are anxious toremove to the country west of the 
Mississippi, and rumours to the same effect have 
been extensively circulated. To counteract the 
effect of these reports, the Cherokees of the 
Aquohee district, a few weeks since, called a 
public meeting of all the citizens at the Hiwas- 
see Town House, and appointed a committee of 
nine, to prepare an address to the public on the 
subject. From the address it will be perceived 
that there is not a single Cherokee in the .Iquohee 
district who has manifested a willingness to remove! 

N.Y. Observer. 

Florida.—The legislative council of this terri- 
tory were in session at the last dates; and the 
message of governor Duvall appears in the pa- 
pers. His excellency is of opinion, that in 
1830, the population of the country will autho- 
rize its admission into the union. He recom- 
mends the establishment of primary schools 
throughout the territory, and that the fines and 
forfeitures accruing under the law, and unap- 
propriated to other objects, should be formed into 
a literary fund. The message concludes with 
calling the attention of the council to the fre- 
quent violations of the laws by duelling, and 
urges the passage of penal laws upon the sub- 
ject.—-4m. Traveller, 

Church and State.—The State of Maine has re- 
covered judgment against the Mariner’s Church 
of Portland, for $1100, on account of stone fur- 
nished for the building from the State Prison, 

The smoking of chimnies has been remedied 
by a sheet izon tub, inverted and perforated with 
holes, having the buts outward, being placed 
on the top of a chimney, 





— 
Among the votes given for Assemblymen at 
ithe late election, were 7 for Francis Wright, 3 
tor Russel Cider Comstock, 1 for Bolivar of Cc- 
lombia, 1 for Charles the Tenth of France, 1 for 
Hoboken Dayton, 1 for Don Pedro of Brazil, 1 
for Ferdinand VIlth of Spain, 1 for George the 
fourth of England, and 1 for General Jackson. 

New York Gazette. 


National Prosperity.—A_ gentleman of Phila- 
deiphia has just ordered four thousand copies of 
| “Dr. Beecher’s three sermons on National Pros- 
perity,” for distribution. ‘The pamphlet being 
stereotyped, copies are furnished at 144 Nassau 
street, N. Y., on fine paper, at two dollars a hun- 
dred. Thirty thousand have already been pub- 
lished.— Com. Adv. 

A decree of the King of Denmark provides 
that “every deaf and dumb infant born in the 
kingdom shall receive the education necessary 
to render him a useful membor of society.” 





There are those, residing in this county, who 
are so situated that they can take a Thénks- 
giving dinner in each of the three States of Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, and 
that, too, without travelling more than three 
miles to accomplish it.—Aass. Spy. 


Magnifying Glasses. —Mr. Rand is exhibiting 
an improved Microscope whichmagnifies the eels 
‘in vinegar from one to twenty feet in length. 
Mites in figs or cheese as large as horned cattle. 
A dragon fly's wing will appear 320 feet long. 
| The dust of a moth's wing will seem to be per- 
| fect feathers, each six feet in length, 
Boston Recorder, 
| A New Town.—A town in the terri tory o 
| Michigan has recently been laid out and called 
| Niles, in honor of Hezekiah Niles, of Baltimore. 
| This compliment is intended on the part of the 
| founders of the place, as a testimony of their 
deep sense of gratitude for Mr. Niles’s unceasing 
and disinterested efforts in behalf of the Ameri- 
can System. 





In Dayton, Ohio, at the races recently, a fond 
father set his boy, aged 14 or 15, on a horse, 
which immediately reared up and fell back- 
wards on the boy, the hind part of the saddle 
coming on his breast, causing his death instan- 
taneously, The afflicted and bereaved father, two 
days after, again appeared on the race ground, 
entered a horse, and took part in the sports of 
the day.—Truveller. 

Ifa body meet a body coming through the rye.— 
Mr. Hiram Peel of North Yarmouth (Me.) while 
eating a piece of rye bread, had two of his grin- 
ders broken by a pebbie stone which the morsel 
contained. 

The editor of the New-York Courier is inform- 
ed, by the inventor of a new bedstead, thatthe 
sun’s rays kill bed bugs in a moment, and that 
if every part of a bedstead is exposed to the rays, 
the race then on that frame is annihilated. 


The Philadelphia Chronicle relates that a 
sportsman being induced to shoot a huge frog he 
saw, found some feathers in its mouth, and forth- 
with pulled from its maw a dead snipe! 


Magnificent project.—The New-York Gazette 
states that a project is now in agitation in that 
city, of erecting a bridge from the foot of Mai- 
den-lane to Brooklyn, high enough to allow the 
largests ships to pass under it. Expenses esti- 
mated at $600,000. 


A young French poet, Victor Hugo, has refus- 
ed to accept a pension of $1200 per annum 
offered to him by the new ministry!!! - What 
adis to the singularity of the case, is that M. 
Hugo's circumstances are represented to be ex- 
temely moderate. 


| 


Maa vs. Mouse.—A most unrivalled bunt took 
place in the 6th school distriet jn Bridgeport, 
one day last week. As this is a species of gam- 
ing with which we are unacquainted, yet, jt ap- 
pears to us, that the Mousers must have tahored 
with assiduity. The number of mice caugia 
amounted to 4,743. After counting, they were 
re-measured, and the result was, five bushels aad 
a haif.—Vt. Standard. 











AMERICAN CONVENTION, 

The 2Ist biennial stated meeting of “the 
American Convention for promoting the Ab: li- 
tion of Slavery,’’ &c. will be held at Washington 
City, on the 2ud Tuesday (3rd day) of December 
(12th imo.) next, at 10 o’clock A, M. All the 
Abolition, Manumission, Anti-Slavery, and Free 
Produce Societies of the Union, are entitled to 
a representation, and are invited to participate. 

On behalf of the Convention, 
EDWIN P. ATLEE, See’y. 

Philadelphia, 10th mo. ( October ) 1829. 

N. B. Printers of newspapers favorable to the 
cause of freedom, are respectfully requested to 
give the above a few insertions. 

Extract from the Constitution of the Convention. 

“Art. 2d. The Convention shall be composed 
of such representatives, as the respective So- 
cieties associated to protect the rights of free 
persons of color, or to promote the Abolition of 
Slavery within the United States, may think 
proper to appoint, provided that the number 
from any one Society shall not exceed ten,” 
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Portefeuille F 


os dulging in my views of American pros- 
Pe ners, e ts mortifying to be told 
that tn that very country 4 large portion of the people 
aresiaves. It is a dark spot on the face of the pation.— 
Such a state of things cannot always exist. —Lafayrtte. 
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BattTimore, 20 NoveMBneE, 1529. 
—_———— + —-—- 

Nous pensons que la lettre suivante 
sera lue avec interét par nos patrons et 
le public en general. Elle nous montre 
pleinement la disposition noble du Gouv- 
ernement Haitien envers leur miserables 
freres opprimés dans ce pays, et devroit 
enlever tout le prejugé de l’esprit de ceux 
qui sont disposés a jete ; 
envénimés contre cette Republique nais- | 
sante. Une porte est actuellement | 
ouverte A tous les esclaves affranchis. 


Port av Prince, le 19 Octobre, 1829. 
A Messieurs Lundy & Garrison, Bal- 


timore. 

Messizuns,—Son Excellence le Prés-| 
ident d’Haiti, a regu la lettre que votre 
Sieur Lundy lui a écrite le 12 dumois_ 
d’ao(t dernier, pour lui annoncer les heur- | 
eux changements qui ont ecu liew aux 
Etat-Unis, relativement a l’émigration 














République. Laméme lettre a aussi en- 
tretenu le Président, du projet de Made-| 
moiselle Frances Wright, d’envoyer en | 
Haiti une vingtaine de personnes qui sont | 
sous sa protection, et de |’incouduite de 
Monsieur Thomas Kennedy. 

Le Président, beaucoup d’Haitiens, M. 
M., sont persuadés de tous les efforts que 
fait’ votre Sieur Lundy, pour améliorer la 
condition de ceux qui, dans vos climats, 
gémissent dans l’esclavage et dans la 
miseré. Les intentions du Gouvernement 
ici, ont été si clairement expliqueés sur 
Paccueil a faire aux émigrants, qu’il 
n’yaplus rien a ajouter; quils vienent, 
et ils trouveront en nous, s’ils sont rais- 
onnables, des fréres et des amis. 

Jai eu Phonneur de répondre a Made- 
moiselle Wright, par duplicata du 16 ju- 
illet dernier, sur sa Icttre au Président. 

Nous venons de recevoir avec plaisir 
les trois premiers numéros de votre 
nouvelle série du Génius of Universal 
Emancipation. Nous espérons voir arri- 
ver bientét le batiment qui doit venir de 
Baltimore avec des émigrants. Continuéz, 
M.M. vos eforts pour soulager human- 
ité et volts trouveres votre récompense 
dans le plaisir d’avoir fuit le bien, 

Recevez l’assurance de la considéra- 
tion distinguée avec laquelle, 

jai Phonneur de vous saluer, 
[Sigaed] B. Inatinac. 


Du Courrier des Etats-Unis. 
LAFAYETTE EN AMERIQUE, EN 1824 ET 
1825, ou Journal Wun Voyage aux 
Etas-Unis; par A. Levasseur, secre- 
taire du general Lafayette pendant 
son voyage. 


Ce fut un beau, un magnifique spectacle, 
un spectacle inoui dans les fastes des peu- 
ples, un incroyable, un indicible specta- 
cle que celui que les Etats-Unis offrirent 
a PUnivers, en 1824 et 1825, lorsque 
leurs douze millions de citoyens se préci- 
pitaient en foule au devant de Lafayette 
et faisaient retentir des accents de leur 
joie et de leur reconnaissance tous les 
échos de leur vaste territoire depuis 
le nord jusqu’au couchant. Un demi 
siécle s était pourtant déja écoulé de- 
puis que Lafayette, résistant aux amorcgs 


tions, avait débarqué pour la premiére 
fois sur ces rivages et était venu y défen- 
dre, au prix de sa fortune et au danger 
de sa vie, les droits de Phumanité mécon- 
nus et outragés. 
able faux du tems avait fait descendre 
dans la tombe presque tous Jes témoins 
et les compagnons de sa gloire: de tous 
les soldats, de tous les défenseurs de Pindé- |noms des Etats-Unis, de Washington, de 
pendance, un trés petit nombre survivait | Lafayette soient a jamais inséparables ! 
D’oi pouvait donc venir cet en- | ¢ 
thousiasme universel pour un étranger que | toire !”” 


des descendants des Africains, dans la|servait soigneusement ce 


unc cour fertile en plaisirs et en corrup- || 





A son retour, l’imexor- 


ncore. 


i peu de citoyens avaieut vu? cet étran- 


ger était-il un souverain, environné de ces | partie de Pouvrage, relative au voyage de 
pompes, de tous ces prestiges du pou- | Lafayette, nous craignons, qu’on ne nous 
voir, dont le spectacle attire les peu- accuse d’exagération; néanmoins les ex- 
ples européens sur les pas des monar-| pressions dont nous nous servons sont en- 
ques? Non. 
tout cortége, Lafayette, en descendant de cains eux-mémes sont loin de se former 
nouveau en Amériyte, n’y apportait que une juste idée du long et incroyable tri- 
| des vertus modestes. 
ce simple particulier inconnu aux regards des deux mondes; chacun d’eux a figuré 
de Pinmense majorité de la population, dans quelques unes de ses scénes ; mal- 
avait été lami et le fils adoptit de Wash- | gré luiil est resté étranger aux autres.— 
ington; il Pavait aidé a planter dans le iCe n’est seulement qu’aprés la lecture du 
sol américain, Parbre de la liberté; cet |livre que nous annongons, que l’on pour- 
r leur sarcasmes | arbre portait ses fruits naturels, le déve- 


Pour toute pompe, pour! 


Mais cet étranger, 


loppement de Pindustrie, des sciences, 
des arts, la paix, l’abondance et le bon- 
heur; et tant davantages et de prospéri- 
tés parlaient incessamment a tous les 
curs, de Phomine généreur qui en avait 
été un des premiers et principaux auteurs. 
Aussi comme la foule se pressait autour 
de lui! chacun voulait lui parler, Penten- 
dre, Ventrevoir du moins. C’était un 
bonheur qu’on ne peut exprimer que de 
pouvoir se procurer quelque chose qu’il 
avait porté ou touché, et celui qui avait 
été assez heureux pour y parvenir, con- 
précieux objet 
de sa vénération, pour le montrer a ses 
enfans et le transmettre a sa postérité.— 
On aurait dit que le beau sexe avait vain- 
cu sa timidité naturelle: des femmes mo- 
destes, de jeunes vierges craintives, fen- 
daient la presse, saisissaient en tremblant 
la main du vieillard, y imprimaient un 
baiser et s’en retournaient ravies, les 
yeux mouillés de larmes de joie. Par- 
tout sur le passage de Lafayette se dressa- 
ient des arcs de triomphe; partout les 
magistrats, les corps administratifs, Par- 
mée, les législateurs s’avangaient avec 
ordre et solennité au devant lui; partout 
les banquets, les fétes, les félicitations, les 
acclamations, les couronnes se multipli- 
aient pour lui. Cette grande et fiére nation 
prit, pour ainsi dire, son hodte entre ses 
bras, le promena sur toute |’etendue de 
son territoire et, le lui montrant avec un 
juste orgueil, lui dit: “Lafayette, lors- 
que tu combattais pour nous, on ne vay- 
ait encore ici que de faibles villages épars 
ca et la; depuis, les déserts ont fui au 
loin devant la population multipliée ; les 
solitudes ont fait place 4 l’activité créa- 
trice; les foréts abattues A des champs 
fertilis’s par Vagriculture; des villes su- 
perbes se sont elevées; des routes ont 
été percées dan toates les directions; des 


ombre dun nuage léger dans un beau 
jour, les parcourent dans tous les sens; 


chées ; des manufactures ont été fondées; 


ont suppléé a la feiblesse de ses bras ; 


utiles se multiplient; les connaissances 
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prodiges, c’est a tes efforts généreux que 
nous en devons une 
ton copur tes bienfaits étaient déja ta ré- 
compense; c’était assez pour toi; ce 
n’est rien pour moi: je dois un prix a tes 
‘services, et c’est 4 la face de lunivers 
_entier que je dois te donner les témoig- 
‘nages de ma reconnaissance. 


canaux ont été creusés et couverts de ba- 
teaux a vapeur, qui, rapides comme |’- 


les communications sont devenues jus 
fréquentes; Les distances se sont rappro - 


d’aveugles machines ont été chargées d’- 
exécuter les conceptions de homme, et 


industrie a augmenté ses produits et les 
a vers*s dans le commerce agrandi; d’- 
innombrables vaisseaux transportent le 
superflu de ces produits jusqu’aux extré- 
mités du globe, et nous rapportent en 
échange les richesses des peuples et des 
climats divers; nos lois s’affranchissent 
tous les jours de la rouille et de la bar- 
barie des lois anglaises; les institutions 


se répandent; les murs s’épurent; le 
bonheur est le partage de toutes les class- 
es; bien loin d’avoir rien a envier a I’- 
Europe, c’est nous qui sommes devenus 


"objet de son envie. Lafay ces 


ie; au fond de 


Que les 


jwils vivent aussi long-tems que l’his- 


En résumant ainsi en peu de mots la 


core audessous de la vérité; les Améri- 


omphe décerné au vétéran de la liberté 


ra concevoir qu’elle fut livresse de l’en- 
thousiasme universel, et tout ce qu’elle 
inspira de grand et de touchant. Encore 
imagination du lecteur devra-t-elle sup- 
pléer tout ce que la parole ne peut ex- 
primer. 

Si nous terminions ici ce résumé, il se- 
rait imparfait. Nous devons ajouter que 
M. Levasseur ne s’est point contenté de 
décrire les fétes et les hommages prépa- 
rés 4 Lafayette; il donne Ja statistique de 
chacun des étas de Union; il fait con- 
naitre la constitution particuliére de cha- 
cun d’eux ; il en fait ressértir les avan- 
tages et en critique quelques dispositions. 
li donne un précis des principaux événe- 
mens de la révolution et cite les monu- 
mens et les établissemens publics. Il 
trace les portraits des hommes les plus 
distingués de la république, de MM. Jef- 
ferson, Adams, Monroe, Madison, Jack- 
son, etc. etc. Au milieu de ces noms 
américains on voit briller quelques noms 
frangais, celui de M. Duponceau, qui, 
comme “jurisconsulte, littérateur et sa- 
vant, s’est acquis dans sa patrie adoptive 
une brillante réputation que rehausse en- 
core la pratique de toutes Jes vertus;” 
celui du général Bernard, “de cet homme 
aussi modeste qu’instruit dont les talens 
et le patriotisme désintéressé ont été mé- 
connus par le gouvernement frangais de 
1815.” Achevons la citation : nous avons 
trop de plaisir a la faire, et tous ceux 
qui connaissent le général Bernard en 
éprouveront 4 la lire. “Le général Ber- 
nard qui, comme on sait, (continue l’au- 
teur,) a traversé avec éclat la cour im- 
périale de Bonaparte, sans rien! perdre 
de son républicanisme, ce qui peut étre 
considéré comme un phénomeéne,a trouvé 
ici de justes appréciateurs de son mérite. 
Charge par le gouvernement américain 
d’assurer la défense de l'Union par un 
systeme complet de fortification, et la 
prospérité de son commerce par la con- 
struction de canaux et de routes sur un 
immense developpement. Ii nous don- 


| 








gais noblement associé & toutes les belles 
entreprises d'une grande nation. On ne 
peut connaitre le général Bernard sans lui 
accorder un sincere sentiment d’estime, 
d’admiration et d’amitié.” 

L’ouvrage de M. Levasseur est écrit 
avec talent et conscience. Il sera pour 
tous les lecteurs une source de plaisir, 
de souvenir, et méme d’instruction pour 
ceux qui ne connaissent pas parfaitement 
les Erats-Unis et leur histoire. Nous en 
donnerons prochainement quelques ex- 
traits. 
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{Le Génie de l’Emancipation Univer- 
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more. S’addresser aux editeurs, LUNDY 


at William & Mary College, 
ceived the highest compliment of that instity. 
tion, wishes a situation, as private teacher 
some genteel family, for his board on} 
allowed permission to take two or th 
ars, with those of the famil 


nera la satisfagtion de voir un nom Fran- 
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as, also, Latin and French; and will produce up. 
questionable testimonials of his ability to teach 
as bieew as of his correct moral deportment. Fuel 
and candles are of course to be included j 
board. oe 
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of the Genius of Universal anegeies 
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Samuel Rodman, Jr., New-Bed ford, do. 
William Dean, 8 ¥ 

Charles Whipple, Newburyport, do. 

8. H. Colton & Co., Worcester, do. 

T. H. Miller, Portsmouth, N. H. 

John Winslow, Portland, Maine. 
James Cropper, Liverpool, Eng. 

Citizen J. Granville ince, Head ’ 
Wm. B. Bowler, *£ Port aw Prince, 

John B. Salgues, Mux Cayes, do. 

A. H. Gardere, Gonaives, do. 

J. W. Prout, Monrovia, Africa. 
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Trois Gourdes pour l’année en avance. 


proved kind. With a desire to please, they soliet ® 
share « patronage. 


